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employed the arts of civilization to convert the fair realm of 
France into an Aceldama, and who bequeathed to the most dis- 
tant generations of Frenchmen a hatred of the English name 
which it is difficult to condemn, even when we most regret or cen- 
sure the excesses to which it has occasionally given birth." 
pp. 289, 290, 291, 292. 



Art. VIII. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — The Diplomacy of the Revolution, an Historical Study. By 
William Henry Teescot. New York : D. Appleton 
& Co. 1852. 12mo. pp. 169. 

The very modest pretensions of this little volume ought not to 
cause its substantial merits to be overlooked ; it affords another 
illustration of the truth, that the real value of a book is often in 
the inverse ratio of its size. The author, a gentleman of South 
Carolina, having made, for his own gratification, a careful study 
of the diplomatic history of the American Revolution, depending 
exclusively upon the original accounts and records, and compar- 
ing them very critically with each other, has here given, in a 
very concise manner, the results of his investigations. The book 
contains only a summary of information, but it is a just and 
accurate one. It manifests no bias from preconceived opinion, 
and is not warped by any fondness for original and striking spe- 
culation. So far as it goes, for it pretends not to enter into 
details, it is a very safe guide. We have been particularly 
struck with the acuteness of the writer in analyzing the mass of 
diplomatic correspondence, and presenting in a few words the chief 
points of each negotiation, and the marked epochs in its progress, 
together with a sketch of the circumstances which assisted or 
retarded the efforts of the negotiators. The object of the work is 
not controversial; it is not the writer's purpose to assail or 
defend the reputation of any one of the American ministers to 
the European courts, or of the spvereigns with whom they en- 
deavored to form treaties of alliance or commerce, or from whom 
they sought to obtain a recognition of our national independence. 
We think he shows great sagacity and perfect fairness in esti- 
mating their individual peculiarities, and the value of their 
respective services. Had we space remaining, we would gladly 
borrow his rapid and vigorous sketches of the different views 
with which Franklin, Adams, and Jay approached the final 
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negotiations for a treaty of peace with Great Britain, — differ- 
ences created, in part, by diversity of original temperament, and 
in part by the peculiar circumstances under which they had 
recently been acting. 

The work is divided into five chapters, the first of which is 
introductory in character, being devoted chiefly to a refutation of 
the common prejudice against diplomatic transactions, and to a 
glance at what may be called the diplomatic condition of Europe, 
at the time when the first American negotiators appeared there 
to treat for their country's independence. The second is occu- 
pied with a history of the treaty of alliance with France, which 
was signed in February, 1778. One fact, upon which Mr. Tres- 
cot comments in this chapter, will take many persons by surprise 
at the present day, though the thorough student of the history of 
our Revolution is prepared for it, and can explain its meaning. 
It is, that "in the whole course of the negotiation which pre- 
ceded and accompanied the treaty of 1778, the American govern- 
ment never asked, and the French government never offered, 
any peculiar sympathy for republican institutions." France only 
asked of the new government, if it was strong enough to execute 
its plans, and sufficiently stable to fulfil its promises. "The 
statesmen of the Revolution wanted no recognition of their re- 
publicanism ; that was their affair. They asked only the acknow- 
ledgment of their Independence ; that they felt to be the joint 
interest of themselves and the nations among whom they claimed 
a place." The third chapter contains a sketch of the diplomatic 
transactions with Spain, of the Armed Neutrality, and of the treaty 
with Holland. The negotiations for peace with England form 
the subject of the fourth chapter ; and the concluding one is given 
to a review of the principles which formed the basis of American 
diplomacy during the Revolutionary period, and of the conse- 
quences to the Old "World which resulted from the advocacy and 
final establishment of these principles. 

The authorities upon which our author has chiefly relied, and 
which he has examined with great diligence and acuteness, are 
the Diplomatic Correspondence of the Revolution, the Secret 
Journals of Congress, the great work of Flassans on French 
Diplomacy, and the general history of Treaties of Peace, 
including the large collections made by Kock and Schoell, whioh 
is now in the course of publication by the Compte de Garden. 
He has also derived important aid from "the almost perfect 
and certainly invaluable " manuscript collection of documents 
relating to the diplomatic history of the Revolution, which 
was obtained by President Sparks during his researches in the 
archives of the French and British governments. 



